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Learning Objectives 

1 To understand the elements of 
learning in the context of con¬ 
sumer behavior. 

2 To understand behavioral learn¬ 
ing, classical conditioning, and the 
rdes of stimulus generalization and 
discrimination in developing and 
branding new products. 

3 . To understand instrumental con¬ 

ditioning and the objectives and 
methods of reinforcement. 

4 To understand the role of ob¬ 
servational learning in consumer 
behavior. 

5 To understand the elements of 
information processing, including 
receiving, storing, and retrieving 
consumption-related information. 

6 To understand cognitive learn¬ 
ing as a framework for consumer 
decision-making. 

7 To understand consumer involve¬ 
ment and passive learning, and 
their impact on purchase decisions 
and the retention and recall of pro¬ 
motional communications. 

8 To understand how to measure 
the results of consumer learning. 



EARNING IS applying your knowledge and past experience to 
present circumstances. Samsung, the manufacturing company 
for Galaxy Note, a global leader in the smartphone market, uses 
_rtits experiences to cater to its audience base even while tapping 
newer markets. The ads in Figure 5.1, introducing the two new Galaxy 
products together—Galaxy Note 3 + Galaxy Gear—are aimed at an audi¬ 
ence with a higher standard of living in the.Gulf region, with the implicit 
message that the new competitively priced smartphone, with high-end 
technology in an attractive shell, is quite the bargain. Samsung cleverly 
uses the message "Design Your Life" in the ads to tell its customers that 
the smartphone along with the one-of-a-kind Gear will help them organize 
and micro-manage almost every aspect of their lives. The Gear, a strap-on 
wearable device akin to a wristwatch, allows you to stay connected even 
while you are away from the phone. The brand wants its products to be 
* seen as a stylish status symbol allowing consumers to only be their best, 
thereby making Samsung Galaxy Note 3 + Gefcr an integral part of their 
customers* existence. 

What makes teaching and learning effective? First, students are more 
likely to be responsive to a knowledgeable teacher - in this case, the teach- 
Ing-learning process is geared toward consumers who are already familiar 
with the smartphone and the company/ and are willing to try a bolder device! 
Samsung Is able to deliver an effective learning experience because it is a 
highly dependable multinational, leading worldwide In the smartphone cate¬ 
gory. Socorid, consumers are more likely to learn from messages that are fun 
and attract attention, just as they respond better to a knowledgeable teacher. 
Consumers will notice and believe Samsung's advertisements — learning and 
relating to the attractive message that Samsung displays. 

Samsung also utilizes repetition, the third element of learning, which, 
In advertising, means restating the campaign's key message in many forms 
across different modia. Following this principle, Samsung strategically 
placed Its ads highlighting the Galaxy Note 3 + Gear and repeated the 
message on various advertising media using diverse visuals and targeting 
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150 PART II • THE CONSUMER AS AN INDIVIDUAL 

different market segments; but, like the ads shown here, ’ .While the S Pen (stylus) and the Galaxy Gear are just ac- 
, .1 .... t L. z. missive cessories to the phone itself, they reward consumers with 

• ‘b Reinforcement, which is 'the final element of .’If am- Increased functionality, exclusivity, and a technologically 

inq, involves rewarding those who try the new prbdijct. • • suptririf experience. . • , , 

; Today's consumers are tech-sawy and appreciate gad-.."v Next, we discuss the elements of 
‘ cjets that can make life, better at the simplest touch; Sam- • ^ern tg developing marketing strategies aimed at getbng 

Sing promises consumers a medium that will enable them •• consumers to by and continue buying new Fodu^ The 

to redesign their-lives ip an easier and bo/der fashloh,,; : chapter Concludes with a discussion of the methods used 
... and Jhe ad .cajnpatgn^are used to reinforce this message. .. . tp.measiirt the results of learning experiences. 

The Elements of Cdhsumer learning' 


Learning Objective 

. 1 To understand the 

elements of learning in 
the context of consumer 
behavior. 


“V . t . 

Learning is the prodesi by which individuals acquire the purchase and consumption knowledge 
and experience theyepply to future* related behavior. Consumer learning is a process that 
evolv<^ and changes as consumers acquire knowledge from experience, observation, and interac¬ 
tions with others and newly acquired knowledge affects future behavior. It ranges from simple 
and often reflexive responses to marketing stimuli (such as packaging, product colors, and promo¬ 
tional messages), to learning abstract concepts and making decisions about purchasing complex 
and expensive products. 

Not all learning is deliberately sought Though much learning is intentional (Le., it is acquired 
as the result of a search for information), a great deal of learning is incidental , acquired by accident 
or without much effort For example, some ads may induce learning—like the new products under a 
familiar brand name featured in the two ads in Figure 5.1—without learning being deliberately 
sought, whereas other ads are sought put and carefully read by consumers contemplating major pur¬ 
chases. Learning consists of four elements: motives, cues, responses, and reinforcement 


./ fi . 




Motives 

Uncovering consumer motives is the primary objective of marketers, who seek to teach consumers 
how they can fill their needs by buying certain products and brands. Unfilled needs lead to motivation, 
which spurs learning. For example, men and women who want to take up bicycle riding for fitness 
and recreation are motivated to learn all they can about bike riding and practice often. They may seek 
information concerning the prices, quality, and characteristics of bicycles and learn which bicycles are 
the best for the kind of riding that they do. They will also read any articles in their local newspapers 
about bicycle trails and seek online information about “active vacations” that involve biking or hik¬ 
ing. Conversely, individuals who are not interested in bike riding are likely to ignore all information 
related to that activity. The degree of relevance, or “involvement,” determines the consumer’s level of 
motivation to search for information about a product or service and, potentially, engage in learning. 


Cues j 

Cues are stimuli that direct motivated behavior. An advertisement for an exotic trip that includes hike ; 

riding may serve as a cue for bike riders, who may suddenly “recognize” that they “need” a vacation. 

The ad is the cue (or stimulus) that suggests a specific way to satisfy a salient motive. In marketing, 
price, styling, packaging, advertising, and store displays are cues designed to persuade consumers to 
fulfill their needs by buying specific products. 

Only cues that are consistent with consumer expectations can drive motivation. Thus, marketers 
must provide cues that matph those expectations. For example, consumers expect designer clothes 
to be expensive and to be sold in upscale retail stores. Thus, high-ftshion designers should sell their 
clothes only through exclusive stores and advertise only in upscale fashion magazines. Each aspect of 1 

the marketing mix must reinforce the others if cues are to bocome stimuli that guide consumer actions i 

in the direction the marketer desires, ’ ' ! 



Responses , 

In the context of learning, response is an individual 1 * reaction to a drive or cue. Learning can occur 
even when responses are not overt. The automobllo manufacturer that provides consistent cues to a 
consumer may not always succeed In stimulating a purchase. However, if the manufacturer succeeds \ 
in forming a favorable image of a particular automobile model in the consumer's mind, it is likely that 
the consumer will consider that make or model when he or she is ready to buy a car. 
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A response is not tied to a need in a one-to-one fashion. Indeed y as noted in Chapter 3, a need or 
motive may evoke a whole variety of responses. For example, there are many ways tp respond to the 
need for physical exercise besides riding bicycles. Cues provide some direction, but there are many 
cues competing for the consumer’s attention. Which response the consumer makes depends heavily. 
on previous learning; that, in turn, depends oh how previous j related responses have been reinforced. 

Reinforcement 

Reinforcement is the reward—the pleasure, enjoyment, and benefits—that the consumer receives 
after buying and using a product or service. For the marketer, the challenge is to continue to provide 
consumers with an ongoing positive product or service, thus reinforcing future purchases. To illus¬ 
trate, if a person visits a restaurant for the first time, likes the food, sendee, and ambience, and also 
feels he or she received value for the money paid, that customer was reinforced and is likely to dine at 
the restaurant ag\|n. If that person becomes a regular customer, the restaurant’s owner should further 
reinforce the customer's continued patronage by, for example, giving the customer a free drink and 
recognizing the person by name upon arrival. Of course, the quality of the food and service must be 
maintained, as they are the key elements reinforcing the customer’s continued visits. In contrast, if a 
patron leaves a restaurant disappointed with the quality of the food or the service or feels “ripped off” 
reinforcement has not occurred. Because of the absence of reinforcement, it is unlikely that the 
customer will visit the restaurant again. 

Figure 5.2 applies the four elements of learning to Procter & Gamble’s introduction of Febreze, 
a spray that eliminates bad smells. The chart illustrates the effects of Febrezc’s initial positioning, 
which did not follow the principles of learning; the product did poorly. When the product was reposi¬ 
tioned in a manner consistent with the principles of learning, it sold much better. 1 

There is no single, universal theory of how people leam. Broadly, there are two models of learn- - 
ing: behavioral and cognitive. Next, we describe these theories and their applications to consumer 
behavior. Afterwards, we explain how consumers store, retain, and retrieve information, cognitive 
learning, and how learning is measured. 


FIGURE 5.2 Procter & 
Gamble's Febreze 


Product introduction 
contradicted the four 

elements of iearning 
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Learning Objective 

2 To understand behavioral 
learning classical condi¬ 
tioning, and the roles of 

• stimulus generalization 
Xand discrimination In de- 

• velopiri'g and branding 
new products. 


Classical Conditioning 


; V 


X 




Behavioral learning is sometimes referred to as stimulus-response learning because it is based on 
the premise that observable responses to specific external stimuli.signed that learning has taken place. 
Behavioral learning is not concerned with the process of learning, but rather with the inputs and out -. 
comes of learning; that is, in the stimuli that consumers select from the environment and the observable 
behaviors that result Three forms of behavioral learning with great relevance to marketing are clas¬ 
sical conditioning, instrumental (or operant) conditioning, and observational (or modeling) learning. 

Classical conditioning is viewed as a ‘knee-jerk” (or automatic) response that builds up through 
repeated exposure and reinforcement For instance, if Tyler’s friends compliment him on his expen¬ 
sive Prada boots, hp i s likely to save money to buy a pair of Prada sneakers. If.he sees a Prada ad 
in a magazine, Tylei? will immediately recall his friends’ compliments and feel good about himself 
and his prior purchase. Ivan Pavlov, a Russian physiologist, developed the concept of classical con¬ 
ditioning. Pavlov maintained that conditioned learning results when a stimulus, that is paired with 
another stimulus that elicits a known response produces the same response when used alone. Pavlov 
demonstrated what he meant by “conditioned learning” in his studies with dogs. Genetically, dogs 
are always hungry and highly motivated to eat In his experiments, Pavlov sounded a bell and then 
immediately applied a meat paste to the dogs’ tongues, which caused them to salivate. After a number 
of such pairings, the dogs responded the same way—that is, they salivated—to the bell alone as they 
did to the meat paste. 

Applying Pavlov’s theory to human behavior, consider the following situation: For several years 
during high school, you always watched your favorite TV sitcom—which begins with the show’s 
musical theme—with your best friend and every night at 7:00 p.m. Then you and your best friend 
went to different colleges. After you settled down in your new dorm, at 7:00 p.m. you turned on the 
TV to watch your favorite sitcom and the show’s musical theme came on. You immediately thought 
about your friend and felt sad about watching the show alone. Feeling sad when you think about 
a best friend from whom you are now separated is a natural, human response and is therefore an 
unconditioned stimulus (i.e., a stimulus that occurs naturally in response to given circumstances). 
Furthermore, before you started watching the sitcom with your friend every night, the show’s musical 
theme was a neutral stimulus that elicited neither behavior nor any feelings. Later on, while watching 
the sitcom alone, the same music triggered a particular response—feeling sad—so it has become a 
conditioned stimulus (i.e., a stimulus that became associated with a particular event or feeling as a re¬ 
sult of repetition). Feeling sad whenever you hear the music is a conditioned response (i.e., a response 
to conditioned stimulus). The music triggered sadness because of the role of repetition in the process 
of conditioning. You heard the same musical theme while watching TV with your friend for years, and 
always at the same time; if you had done so only occasionally, the music would not have triggered sad¬ 
ness. Figure 5.3 depicts Pavlov’s model and an analogous example of classical conditioning. 

The strategic applications of classical conditioning to consumer behavior are associative learn¬ 
ing, repetition, stimulus generalization, and stimulus discrimination. 


FIGURE 5.3 A Classical 
Conditioning 
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Associative Learning 


Contemporary behavioral scientists view classical conditioning as learning of associations among 
events that enable consumers to expect and anticipate events. Rather than being a reflexive action* 
this is seen as cognitive associative learning—not the acquisition of new reflexes, but the acquisition 
of new knowledge about the world. From this viewpoint, the consumer is an information seeker who 
uses logical and perceptual relations among events, along with his or her own preconceptions, to form 
a sophisticated representation of the world. 

The Role of Repetition 

In advertising, repetition is the key to forming associations between brands and fulfillment of needs. 
For example, having a healthy mouth and good oral hygiene are a human need (i.e., unconditioned 
stimulus), which many consumers associate with the word “Crest” Why? Because after more than 
50 years of repetitive advertising and uncountable ads, upon hearing or seeing the name “Crest” con¬ 
sumers think of a premium product for keeping their mouth and teeth healthy and protected from bac¬ 
teria, diseases, and deterioration. Crest is a conditioned stimulus and the consumers’ associations are 
conditioned responses . Furthermore, consumers associate Crest with scores of versions of toothpaste, 
toothbrushes, teeth whitening, flossing, and mouth-rinsing products, all marketed under the Crest 
brand name. Both the conditioned stimulus and the response are results of hearing or seeing Crest’s 
advertisements again and again—in other words, repetitively. 

Repetition increases the strength of the association between two stimuli and slows down 
forgetting this connection. However, the amount of repetition that aids retention is limited. Al¬ 
though repetition beyond what is necessary for the initial learning aids retention, at some point 
an individual becomes satiated with numerous exposures, and both attention and retention de¬ 
cline. This effect is called advertising wear-out, and marketers reduce it by using different 
ads expressing the same message or advertising themes, as illustrated by the two Fresh Step 
ads in Figure 5.4 (although the furniture indicate that the ads target different socioeconomic 
groups). As another example, HSBC positions itself as “the world’s local bank.” An advertis¬ 
ing campaign, entitled “Different Values,” consisted of about 20 ads centered on the theme that 
“different values make the world a richer place.” The ads illustrated that one’s point of view is 
subjective and reflects one’s values and, therefore, the same object can have different meanings 
depending on one’s culture and viewpoint. The featured objects varied, although the central 
theme remained the same. For example, a container of pills (the object pictured in one of the ads) 
may represent “prevention” (e.g., vitamins), “cure” (e.g., antibiotics), or “escape” (e.g., illegal 
substances). 

Although all advertisers use repetition in trying to teach consumers, not everyone agrees on how 
much repetition is enough. Some marketing scholars belieye that ju/t three exposures to an advertise¬ 
ment are needed: One to make consumers aware of the product, a second to show consumers the 
relevance of the product, and a third to remind them of its benefits. This exposure pattern is called the 
three-hit theory. Other researchers suggest that as many as 11 to 12 repetitions are needed to achieve 
the three objectives. One study indicated that email advertisements that consumers found relevant in¬ 
fluenced their learning and attitudes much more than the number of exposures. 2 
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FIGURE 5.4 The Same Advertising Message Expressed Differently 


Stimulus Generalization 

According to classical conditioning theorists, learning depends not only on repetition but also on indi¬ 
viduals' ability to “generalize.” Pavlov found, for example, that a dog could learn to salivate not only 
to the sound of a bell, but also to similar sounds such as jangling keys or coins. Responding the same 
way to slightly different stimuli is called stimulus generalization. 

Stimulus generalization explains why some imitative me-too products succeed in the market¬ 
place: Consumers confuse them with the original product they have seen advertised. It also ex¬ 
plains why manufacturers of private-label brands try to make their packaging closely resemble that 
of the national brand leaders. They are hoping that consumers will confuse their packages with the 
leading brand and buy their product rather than the leading brand. 

There are four strategic applications of stimulus generalization to branding and managing prod¬ 
uct lines: product line extensions, product form extensions, family branding, and licensing. 3 

Product Line Extensions 

Product line extensions are additions of related items to an established brand; these are likely 
to be adopted because they come under a known and trusted brand name. 4 For example, what 
comes to one’s mind upon seeing the V8 symbol? The most likely answer is a small can of veg¬ 
etable juice sold via vending ^machines and convenience stores and larger bottles of the brand 
sold in supermarkets. Most consumers associate drinking vegetable juice and eating vegetables 
with consuming vitamins, antioxidants, and agents boosting the immune system. 

While most consumers associate V8 with vegetables, originally, they did not associate soups 
with V8. Why did Campbell's (which owns V8), “interfere" with consumers' long-established cog¬ 
nitions by introducing the soups featured in Figure 5.5? Each time consumers bought V8 vegetable 
juice, they were “rewarded" because the juice tasted good and they were consuming a healthy prod¬ 
uct. When new products carrying the V8 brand name are advertised, consumers are likely to associ¬ 
ate them with the many, prior rewarding experiences of consuming VS vegetable juice, including 
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FIGURE 5.5 A Product Line Extension: V8 Soups 


the perceived health benefits that are the core of this brand. In learning terms, consumers will apply 
what they already know about V8 to its new product and probably try the new item. The extension of 
the V8 line to other products is also a form of family branding, which consists of marketing different 
products under the same brand name. 

The two Mr. Clean products shown in Figure 5.6 are examples of line extensions under a brand 
name that has been a best seller since the 1950s and represented by a mascot that consumers view as a 
strong, tenacious, competent, dependable, and friendly “person (see Figure 3.2). 

Product Form Extensions 

Offering the same product in a different form but under the same brand is a product form extension. 
For example, Listerine, a mouthwash in the form of liquid and a leading brand, introduced Listerine 
PocketPacks—a solid form of its product (see Figure 5.7). Clorox Bleach—one of the most recog¬ 
nized brand names among clothing care products—has been sold only as a liquid since its introduc¬ 
tion many decades; building upon the brand’s universal recognition as a quality product, the company 
introduced Bleach Gel. 

Family Branding 

Another strategy stemming from stimulus generalization is family branding, which consists of mar¬ 
keting different products under the same brand name. For example, Campbell's, originally a marketer 
of soups, continues to add new food products to its product line under the Campbell’s brand name, 
such as chunky, condensed, kids, and lower sodium soups; frozen meals named Campbell's Super 
Bakes; and tomato juice. 
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• Licensing 

Licensing is contractually allowing a well-known brand . 

name to be affixed to the products of another manufacturer. 

The rmmps of designers; manufacturers, celebrities, coipo- 
rations; and even cartoon characters are attached, for a fee - - 

(i.e., “rented ouf) to a variety of products, enabling the li¬ 
censees to achieve instant recognition and implied quality 
. for the licensed products. Some successful licensors include 
Liz Claiborne, Tommy Hilfiger, Calvin Klein, and Christian 
'<■' Dior, whose names appear on an exceptionally wide variety 
of products, from sheets to shoes and luggage to perfume. 5 . 

* Corporations also license their names afid trademarks 
••• ’ to marketers of related products. For example,' Godiva 

• chocolates licensed its name for. Godiva liqueur. Cor¬ 
porations also license their names and logos for purely 
\ ' • promotional purposes: For example, the phrase “Always 
Coca-Cola” is printed on clothing, toys; coffee mugs, and 
the like, none of which are made by Coca-Cola. 

The n umb er of different products affiliated with a given 

brand_originating in line and form extensions, family 

. branding, and licensing—will strengthen the brand name, 
as long as the brand’s owner ensures that the additions are 
of high quality and consistent with the brand’s image and 
positioning. Failure to do so will negatively affect consumer 
confidence and evaluations of all the brand’s products. One 
study showed that brands that include diverse products are 
| likely to offer more successful brand extensions than brands 
(3 that include similar products. The study also confirmed that 
■* consumers’ reactions to the brand’s extensions are strongly 

£ related to the distinct benefits these items provide. 6 
S 


I Stimulus Discrimination and 

Product Differentiation 

Stimulus discrimination, the opposite of stimulus gen¬ 
eralization, is the selection of a specific stimulus from 
among similar stimuli. The core objective of positioning (see Chapter 2) is to teach consumers to 
discriminate (or distinguish) among similar products (i.e., similar stimuli) and form a unique image 
for a brand in their minds. Therefore, the objective of marketers’ persuasive messages is to convey 
a brand’s unique benefits effectively and differentiate it from competition. Unlike the marketers of 
brands known as “imitators”—which are often obscure or store brands—who hope that consumers 
will “generalize" by confusing their brands with well-positioned ones, market leaders objective is 
to convince and enable consumers to clearly distinguish (or discriminate) between their products 
and the imitators. 

Most product differentiation strategies are designed to distinguish a product or brand ftom that 
of competitors on the basis of an attribute that is relevant, meaningful, and valuable to consumers. It 
is always difficult to unseat a brand leader once stimulus discrimination has occurred. One explana¬ 
tion is that the leader is usually first in the market and has had a longer period to “teach consumers 
(through advertising and selling) to view the brand as the best alternative within a given product 
category. Apple is a prominent example of differentiating a product. Its early ads explicitly stated that 
Apple’s innovative products represent a distinctive and extraordinary way of thinking. These ads* tag 
line was “Think Different” and they brilliantly conveyed this notion by featuring famous geniuses, 
such as Albert Einstein and Jim Henson, who thought “outside the box 1 ’ and came up with ideas that 
changed the world. / 

Classical conditioning theory underpins many ways of influencing consumer behavior through 
repetition, stimulus generalization, and stimulus discrimination. However, although a great deal of 
consumer behavior is shaped by repeated advertising messages stressing the unique attributes of vari¬ 
ous brands, consumers also buy the same brands repeatedly because they are continuously rewarded. 
The role of reinforcements (or rewards) in shaping learning is discussed next 
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FIGURE 5.7 A Product Form Extension: Clorox Bleach Gel 


Instrumental Conditioning 


Learning Objective 

3 To understand instrumen¬ 
tal conditioning and the 
objectives and methods of 
reinforcement 


Instrumental conditioning (or operant conditioning) is based on the notion that learning occurs 
through a trial-and-eiror process, with habits formed as a result of rewards received for certain re¬ 
sponses or behaviors. Like classical conditioning, instrumental conditioning requires a link between 
a stimulus and a response. However, in instrumental conditioning, the stimulus that results in the 
most rewarded response is the one that is learned. For example, after visiting stores, consumers know 
which stores carry the type of clothing they prefer at prices they can afford to pay. Once they find 
a store that carries clothing that meets their needs, they are likely to patronize it to the exclusion of 
other stores. Every time they purchase a shirt or a sweater there that they really like, their store loyalty 
is rewarded (reinforced), and they are likely to become repeat customers. 

The American psychologist B. F. Skinner constructed the model of instrumental conditioning. 
According to Skinner, most learning occurs in environments where individuals are “rewarded" for 
choosing an appropriate behavior. In consumer behavior terras, instrumental conditioning suggests 
that consumers learn by means of a trial-and-error process in which some purchase behaviors result 
in more favorable outcomes (i.e., rewards) than others. A favorable experience is the instrument of 
teaching the individual to repeat a specific behavior. y 

Like Pavlov, Skinner developed his model of learning by working with animals. Small animals, 
such as rats and pigeons, were placed in his “Skinner box,” If they behaved as Skinner desired—such 
as pressing a particular lever or pecking keys—he rewarded them with food pellets. Skinner and his 
many adherents have done amazing things with this learning model, including teaching pigeons to 
play ping-pong and even to dance. In a marketing context, the consumer who tries several brands and 
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FIGURE 5.8 AModelof 
Instrumental Conditioning 




styles of jeans before finding a style that fits her figure (i.e., reinforcement) has engaged in instru¬ 
mental learning. Presumably, the brand that fits best is the one she will continue to buy. This model of 
instrumental conditioning is presented in Figure 5.8. 

Reinforcing Behavior 

Skinner distinguished between two types of reinforcement that influence the likelihood that a re¬ 
sponse will be repeated. The first type, positive reinforcement, rewards a particular behavior and 
thus strengthens the likelihood of a specific response during the same or similar situation. For ex¬ 
ample, a child receives ice cream when passing an ice cream stand and receives pleasure from eat¬ 
ing it. Then, whenever he passes by the stand he asks for ice cream. Negative reinforcement is die 
removal of an unpleasant stimulus and it strengthens the likelihood of a given response during the 
same or similar circumstances. For example, a child has a cold and also hates swallowing pills. Her j 
mother convinces her to take Advil and her cold symptoms go away (i.e., the unpleasant stimulus is 
removed). Next time she has a cold, most likely the girl will readily agree to swallow a pill, and might 
even ask specifically for an Advil. Therefore, marketers of headache remedies use negative reinforce¬ 
ment when they illustrate the unpleasant symptoms of an unrelieved headache, as do marketers of ; 

mouthwash when they show the loneliness suffered by someone with bad breath. In each of these ; 

cases, the consumer is encouraged to avoid the negative consequences and remove die unpleasant , 

stimulus by buying the advertised product j 

Either positive or negative reinforcement can be used to elicit a desired response. However, nega¬ 
tive reinforcement should not be confused with punishment , which is designed to discourage behav¬ 
ior. For example, receiving a speeding ticket and having to pay a fine is not negative reinforcement; it 
is a form of punishment designed to discourage future speeding. But what constitutes ''punishment’* 
is tricky. For example, a driver can perceive the fine as “paying” for a bad behavior and continue - 

speeding; this individual apparently believes that each time he speeds he will merely have to pay for 
his bad behavior. Therefore, in addition to paying fines, speeding drivers receive' points on their li¬ 
censes and can lose their driving rights (and the opportunities to speed) if they speed too many times. 

In a frequently cited study, researchers discovered that when a day care center started “punishing’' 
parents who picked up their kids late by charging them about $3, late pickups actually increased , 
because parents viewed tho fine as the price for being tardy. 7 The “punishment” actually legitimized 
being late and encouraged the behavior it was designed to lessen, 

, • / 

Extinction and Forgetting * 

Extinction occurs when a learned response is no longer reinforced and the link between the stimulus 
and the expected reward breaks down. When consumers become unsatisfied with a service (e.g., at a 
restaurant), the link between the stimulus (i.e., the restaurant) and expected satisfaction is no longer 
reinforced and the consumers won’t come back. Behavior that is not reinforced becomes “unlearned." 
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M f that there is a diff erence between extinction and forgetting. Diners who have not visited a 
once-favortoe nstaurantfor a long time .imply forget how much they need M enjoy ea rntg there a. ; 
their behavior is “unlearned” because of lack of use rather than lack of reinforcement. For jf J 
often related to the passage of time, and thus is also called, “decay. “ Marketers overcome forgetong 
by contacting customers who stopped buying their products and giving them incentives aimed p 
s uading the customers to start buying their products again. 

Customer Satisfaction and Retention 

Savw marketers reinforce customer satisfaction by consistently providing high quality. Marketers 
must provide, the best value for the money and simultaneously avoid raising consumers expecta¬ 
tions beyond what the products can deliver. Companies must not assume that more'attractive-pnces 
and broader product lines will make customers more satisfied. Instead, companies that create per¬ 
sonal connections with customers, and offer diverse product lines and competitive prices, because 
these are the most effective reinforcements, which bring about repeat patronage. Most frequent 
shopper programs are based on the potion that the more a consumer lises the service, the greater 
theVewards. Another form of reinforcement, is rewarding customers who refer other customers. 
One study discovered that although rewards increased refenals, there was no difference in referral 
likelihood between smaller and larger rewards. In addition, for existing customers with strong ties 
to the marketer providing the reward, these incentives did not increase referral likelihood. How¬ 
ever, several studies discovered that satisfied customers are often fickle and disloyal when a lot of 
competition exists. 9 


Reinforcement Schedules 

Product quality must be consistently high and satisfy customers every time they buy the product— 
but additional rewards do not have to be offered during every transaction, because occasional re¬ 
wards often effectively reinforce consumers’ patronage. For example, airlines occasionally upgrade 
a passenger at the gate; here, the possibility of receiving a reward is the reinforcement and incentive 

for continued patronage. . . 

Psychologists have identified three reinforcement schedules: Continuous, fixed ratio, and 
variable ratio. With continuous reinforcement, a reward is provided after each transaction, 
such as a free after-dinner drink or fruit plate always served to regular patrons of a restaurant. 
A fixed ratio reinforcement schedule provides reinforcement every nth time the product or service is 
purchased (say, every third time). For example, a retailer may send a credit voucher to account hold¬ 
ers every three months, based on a percentage of the customer’s purchases during the prior quarter. 
A variable ratio reinforcement schedule rewards consumers on a random basis. Gambling casinos 
operate on the basis of variable ratios. People pour money into slot machines (which are programmed 
to pay off on a variable ratio), hoping for the big win. Variable ratios tend to engender high rates of 
desired behavior and are somewhat resistant to extinction; apparently, for many consumers, hope 
springs eternal. Other examples of variable ratio schedules include lotteries, sweepstakes, door prizes, 
and contests that require certain consumer behaviors for eligibility. 


Shaping 

Reinforcement performed before the desired consumer behavior actually takes place is called 
shaping. Shaping increases the probability that certain desired consumer behavior will occur. For 
example, retailers recognize that they must first attract customers to their stores before they can ex¬ 
pect those customers to do the bulk of their shopping there. Many retailers provide some form of 
preliminary reinforcement (shaping) to encourage consumers to visit their stores. For example, some 
retailers offer loss leaders—popular products at severely discounted prices—to the first hundred or 
so customers to arrive, because those customers are likely to buy more products at the store rather 
than only the discounted items. By reinforcing the behavior that is needed to enable the desired con¬ 
sumer behavior, iharketers increase the probability that the desired behavior will occur. Car dealers 
recognize that to sell new-model cars, they must first encouragd* people to visit the showrooms and 
test-drive the cars. They hope that the test drive will result in a sale. Using shaping principles, many 
car dealers encourage showroom visits by providing small monetary or other gifts to those who test- 
drive the cars, and a rebate check upon placement of an order. They use a multistep shaping process to 
achieve the desired consumer learning. 10 
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Massed versus Distributed Learning 

. As illustrated previously, timing has an important influence on consumer learning. Should a leam- 

. “8 schedule be spread out over a period of time, which is termed distributed learning or should 
' . . it be "bunched up" all at once, which is called massed learning? The question is an important one 

‘X , ' for advertisers planning a media schedule, because massed advertising produces more initial leam- 

mg, whereasa distributed schedule'usually results in learning that persists longer. When advertis¬ 
ers want an immediate impact (e.g., to introduce a new product or to counter a competitor’s blitz 
• . .. . \ " campaign), they generally use a massed, schedule to hasten consumer learning. However, when the 

o.‘-A. ■- |oal is long-tenn repeat buying on a regular basis, a distributed schedule is preferable. A distributed 

X - • . schedule; with ads repeated on a regular basis usually results in long-term learning that is relatively 

** . . * "v> ; » immune to extinction.\ : • 1 * • 1 ; . ■« •. J 

’ *v i t*. . • ’ * . , I' • •. 

• • •• • 1 , • . 1 .; *. / ,.■.••• / 

- •.V, • • :• :: \ . . . ■ ■ • . ■ 

Observational Learning \ . 

.. : .•.•...V.*..;■; •••.•'.— ••••... . . 

Learning Objective Observational learning <or modeling) is the process through which individuals learn behavior by 

4 To understand the role of observing the behavior of others and the consequences of such behavior. For this type of learning to 

observational learning in occur, reinforcement must take place. For example, Joe—a commuter—notices that more and more 

consumer behavior. train riders are using e-readers, so he buys one to try it out, knowing that he has 30 days to return 

it Then, a conductor whom Joe knows and sees daily compliments him on the purchase and also 
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v , a* Hcvic'e Joe’s purchase was the result of observational learning- Because the 
2SMSSL*££» (and - ta-. he «(*. device aedwo,* 

well), Joe decides to keep the device. nh ™ fl ri ona i fearnin* in selecting the models they fea- 

Advertisers » — ^ depicts social 

sees a commerc .. . advertising is based on observational learning. Many 

QM-.-hewillw*.toe.-aMmatoto thresh use 
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of flie advertised p • ■ .*. • ^ behavior of those they see rewarded, expecting to 

observational lemming from his grandfather. 


Information Processing 


Learning Objective 
5 To understand the 

elements of information 
processing, including 
receiving, storing, 
and retrieving 
consumption-related 
information. 


A lot of learning occurs through consumer thinking and problem solving. Sometimes we resolvepur¬ 
chase-related dilemmas instandy. In other situations, we search for information and carefully evaluate 
- what we learned. This kind of learning, called cognitive learning, consists of mental processing of 
data rather than instinctive responses to stimuli. Therefore. we examine the structure and compo¬ 
nents of information processing, which are diagrammed in Figure 5.10, before explaining cognitive 

1Can The human mind processes the information it receives. Consumers process product information 
by attributes, brands, comparisons between brands, or a combination of these factors. The number 
and complexity of the relevant attributes and available alternatives influence the intensity or degree of 
information processing. Consumers with higher cognitive abilities acquire more product information 
and consider more product attributes and alternatives than consumers with lesser ability. 

The more experience a consumer has with a product category, the greater is his or her ability to 
make use of product information. Greater familiarity with the product category also increases learn¬ 
ing during new purchase decisions for items within the same category. The components of informa¬ 
tion processing are storing, retaining, and retrieving, information. 


Storing Information 

The human memory is the center of information processing. Information processing occurs in stages 
and in three sequential “storehouses" where information is kept: The sensory, short-term, and long¬ 
term stores. 

Sensory Store 

The sensory store is the mental “space” in the human mind where sensory input lasts for just a 
second or two. If it is not processed immediately, it is lost. All data come to us through our senses,' 
but the senses do not carry whole images, like a camera. Each sense receives a piece of information 
(such as the smell, color, shape, or feel of a flower) and transmits it to the brain in parallel, where 
the perceptions of a single instant are synchronized and perceived as a single image for only a brief 
moment. Because consumers are constantly bombarded with stimuli from the environment, they sub¬ 
consciously block out a great deal of information that they do not need or cannot use. For marketers, 
this means that although it is relatively easy to get information into the consumer’s sensory store, it' 
is difficult to make a lasting impression. Furthermore, the brain automatically and subconsciously 


FIGURE 5.10 Information 
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“tags” all perceptions with a value, either positive or negative; this evaluation, added to the initial per- 
ception in the first microsecond of cognition, tends to remain unless further information is processed. 
This explains why first impressions tend to last and why it is hazardous for a marketer to introduce a 

product prematurely into the marketplace. 

Short-Term Store . 

.*• ••• The short-term store is where information is processed and held for just a brief period. Anyone who 

, ... . has . eV< £ joofcpj ii p a number in a telephone bopk, only to forget it just before dialing, knows how 

•' V '■ • ' briefly ijifoj?nation lasts in' short-term' 'storage. If Ix^oanatipp in the short-term store undergoes the 

Vi -v—' \. • •' : v process known ^ts rehtiarsal, which is .the silent, taentaj repetition of information, it is then trans- 

S'; ■ • . • 1 tq'the long-term stored The transfer process tidoss from 2 to 10 seconds-. If information is not 

r-‘-' •*>. ;f’• • iiehearsei and transferred, it is lost in about 30 seconds or less. The amount of information that can be 
held in short-term storage is limited to about four or five items. 

An interesting experiment illustrated how the short r term store operates. A researcher walked 

over to a pedestrian and asked for directions. .While the pedestrian was responding, two workmen car- 

ryingn large door walked between the researcher arid the respondent; while hidden by the door being 
movet^ the researcher switched places with another person. Only about half the pedestrians noticed 
that they were talking to someone eke afterward.*’ • 


Long-Term Store 

The long-term store is the mental “space” where information is retained for extended periods of 
rim** in contrast to the short-term store, where information lasts only a few seconds. Although it is 
possible to forget something within a few minutes after the information reaches long-term storage, it 
is more common for data in long-term storage to last for days, weeks, or even years. A study of three 
generations of automobile consumers discovered that people’s earliest memories and experiences re¬ 
garding cars defined what car brands meant to them and affected their brand preferences later in life. 12 


Information Rehearsal and Encoding 

The amount of information available for delivery from short-term storage to long-term storage depends 
on the amount of rehearsal it receives. Failure to rehearse an input, either by repeating it or by relating it to 
other data, can result in fading and eventual loss of the information. Information can also be lost because 
of competition for attention. For example, if the short-term store receives a great number of inputs simul¬ 
taneously from the sensory store, its capacity may be reduced to only two or three pieces of information. 

The purpose of rehearsal is to hold information in short-term storage long enough for encoding to 
take place. Encoding is the process by which we select a word or visual image to represent a perceived 
object Marketers help consumers encode brands by using brand symbols. Kellogg’s uses Tony the Tiger 
on its Frosted Flakes; the Green Giant Company has its Jolly Green Giant Dell Computer turns the e in 
its logo on its side for quick name recognition, and Apple uses its stylish and distinctive insignia. 

Processing and remembering a picture takes less time than learning verbal information, but 
both types of information are important in forming an overall mental image. A print ad with both an 
illustration and body copy is more likely to be encoded and stored than an illustration without 
verbal information. High-imagery copy produces greater recall than low-imagery copy, and marketers 
realize that almost every ad should include some form of an illustration. In one study, consumers were 
given goals and then asked to memorize ads. The study found that an ad-memorization goal enhanced 
attention to the body text, pictures, and brand design. A brand-learning goal produced attention to the 
body text, but also inhibited attention to the pictorial design. One may conclude that text-dominant 
ads activate brand learning and pictorial-dominant ads activate ad appreciation.* 3 

Encoding of commercials is related to the context in which they are featured. For example, while • 
watching TV, some parts of a program may require viewers to commit a larger portion of their cogni¬ 
tive resources to processing (e.g., when a dramatic event takes place versus ‘a casual conversation). 
When viewers commit more cognitive resources to the program than the ads, they encode and store 
less of the information conveyed by a commercial. This suggests that commercials requiring rela¬ 
tively little cognitive processing may be more effective within or,, adjacent to a dramatic program 
setting than commercials requiring more elaborate processing. Viewers who are very involved with a 
television show respond more positively to commercials adjacent to that show and have more positive 
purchase intentions. Recent exposure to related information also facilitates encoding. A study found 
that publicity about advertising campaigns before they were started facilitated better recall of brands 
featured in subsequent advertising. 14 
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coding and retention of the brand name. .. , fi d m the process during which con- 

burners who are more knowledgeable about a product category can absorb more complex chunks 

of information than less knowledgeable consumers. ct „. it ;« fb»- 

Retrieval is the process by which people recover information from the long-term store, ltis fire 
auenJySS by external cues. For example, when we see a product in the store or on TV, we 
automatically retrieve the applicable information our brains have stored. If the brand is distincuve an 
heavily advened, or if we had a memorable experience using it, the retrieval will be quicker th<* th 
for less sought-after brands. Some scientists used brain-imaging technologies, normally used m me 
cine to examine information retrieval. For example, when men looked at racy sports cars, their reward 
centers were activated. In an experiment involving soft drinks, two different brain regions were at play. 
When some loyal drinkers of Coke and others of Pepsi tasted two soft drinks with the brands umdenu- 
fied, their brains’ reward system was activated. The respondents were then asked which of the two they 
liked better. Afterward, they were told the brand of the drink they liked better in the blind taste test 
At that point, their brains’ memory region (where information regarding brand loyalty is stored^was 
activated and overrode the preferences the participants indicated after tasting the soft dnnk, but before 
knowing which brand they had tasted. That is, if the brand they said they liked better was not their regu¬ 
lar brand, they changed their minds regarding which drink they liked better during the blind taste test 
Unexpected elements improve consumers’ ad retention only when those elements are relevant to 
the advertising message. For example, an ad for a brand of stain-resistant, easy-to-clean carpet showsan 
ele gantl y dressed couple in a beautiful dining room setting where the man inadvertently knocks the food, 
the flowers, and the china to the floor. The elegance of the actors and the upscale setting make the acci¬ 
dent totally unexpected, whereas the message remains highly relevant: The mess can be cleaned up easily 
without leaving a stain on the carpet. Because this ad is very dramatic, it is likely to be remembered (or 
retrieved) when the consumer is exposed to any of the elements of the ad thereafter. However, unexpected 
cues are not the same as incongrucnt ones. Although consumers notice ads containing cues that are incon- 
giuent with the products advertised, they are unlikely to remember thorn. For Instant*, a print ad show¬ 
ing a nude woman sitting bn a piece of office furniture would very likely attract readers’ attention, but 
would probably not increase the likelihood that the ad purveyor would be remembered or subsequently 
retrieved. In one experiment, where subjects were manipulated Into making choices among four desserts 
based on memory or on the actual Btlmull (the desserts themselves), researchers discovered that memory- 
based product choices were guided more by feelings (e.g., an urge for tasty food), whereas stimulus- 
based choices were guided,more by deliberative considerations (e.g/the need to follow a sensible diet). 18 

A greater number of competitive ads in a product category leads to lower recall of all brands’ 
advertising claims, because consumers are confused by many competing ads and they find it hard 
to retrieve information. Under such conditions, ads can activato the retrieval of cues for competing 
brands. For example, consumers may believe that the long-running and attention-getting television 
campaign featuring the Eveready Energizer Bunny is an ad for Duracell batteries. 
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Cognitive learning is the systematic evaluation of information and alternatives needed to solve a rec- 
. ognized but unfilled need or unsolved problem- Unlike behavioral learning, which consists of instinc¬ 
tive responses to stimuli, cognitive learning involves deliberate mental processing of information. 
Cognitive psychologists focus on the roles of motivation and mental processes in producing a desired 
response, rather than the inojmediate response to a given stimulus. 

Co^tiye'leanMg pcciirs when a person has a goal and must search for and process data 
' in order to rnakb a dedsiop or solve a problem. For a long time, consumer researchers believed^ 

• that all consumers parsed through a complex series of mental and behavioral stages in arriving 
at a purchase decision. These stages rangedfrom awareness of the purchase options , (exposure 
to information), to^'evaluation and preferences regarding the alternatives available; to possibly 
trying,one or more versions of the product, and then buying or not buying it (behavior.expressed 
as adoption or rejection). Forex ample, a consumer looking to purchase a super-slim, point-and- 
‘v shoot digital camera (the goal) must choose’among many brands and models (problem solving). ~ 
The consumer will first get to. know the features of different models (exposure to information 
resulting in knowledge), then develop preferences and evaluations regarding the different alterna¬ 
tives, and then decide which model to buy and which ones not to purchase (rejection). 

The ad for Crest Pro-Health toothpaste in Figure 5.11 is based on cognitive learning. Let’s as¬ 
sume that Betty has had her teeth cleaned every six months—as recommended by dentists—and 
the tartar and plaque on her teeth has been removed regularly. But, as she grew older, her gums 
became sensitive and occasionally painful. During her regular cleaning, her dentist tells her 
that she has occasional gingivitis, which is an inflammation of the gums, and advises her to 
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FIGURE 5.11 Cognitive Learning: Crest Pro-Health 
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use toothpaste specifically designed to battle this condition. Previously, Betty regarded tooth¬ 
paste as a “commbdity” considered all brands to be similar, and bought whichever brands were 
ori sale. But, following her dentist’s advice, she now faces a new problem and unfilled need: 
Finding a toothpasteNspecifically designed to fight gingivitis. She then sees the Crest ad, and, 
although Crest Pro-Health is more expensive,' she starts using it. Subsequently, her gums no 
longer hurt and her dentist compliments her on her excellent oral hygiene. Betty engaged in 
cognitive learning: She faced a problem, looked for a solution, read about the benefits of Crest 
Pro-Health in the ad, and started using the product consistently, which resulted in relief from 
pain and thus reinforced what she had learned. 

Researchers developed several models depicting sequential information processing and cognitive 
learning, which are featured in Table 5.11 Although the models use different terms to designate the 
sequences they depict, in essence they all follow the three-stage generic sequence listed in die table’s 
leftmost column. 


Consumer Involvement and Hemispheric Lateralization 


Learning Objective 

7 To understand consumer 
involvement and pas¬ 
sive learning, and their 
impact on purchase deci¬ 
sions and the retention 
and recall of promotional 
communications. 


Initially, marketing scholars believed that complex processing of information applied to all purchases* 
expensive and cheaper alike. Later on, theorists realized that many purchases, especially routine ones, 
do not involve extensive information processing and evaluation. Such purchases are of minimal per¬ 
sonal relevance, as opposed to highly relevant, search-oriented purchases. This understanding led to 
the conceptualization and study of consumer involvement 

Consumer involvement is the degree of personal relevance that the product or purchase holds 
for the consumer. High-involvement purchases are very important to the consumer (e.g,, in terras of 
perceived risk) and thus provoke extensive problem solving and information processing. Under this 
scenario, both automobiles and dandruff shampoo can represent high-mvolvemenf purchases: The 
automobile because of its high perceived financial risk (to most people), and the shampoo because 
of high perceived social risk (to some people). Low-involvement purchases are not very important, 
hold little relevance, have little perceived risk, and provoke limited information processing. 


Measurements of Consumer Involvement 

There is great variation in the conceptualization and measurement of consumer involvement. 
Throughout the marketing research literature, "involvemenjt" has been defined in numerous ways, 
including product involvement, brand involvement, and advertising involvement. Because there is 
* no universal definition of involvement, there is no single way to measure it. Some measures gauge 
cognitive factors, such as the importance of a purchase to a buyer and the risk perceived with the 
purchase; other measures fo6us on the behavioral aspects of involvement and appraise such factors 
as the search for and evaluation of product information. The most popular measurement tool is self- 
administered surveys that assess tho consumer’s cognitions or behaviors regarding a particular prod¬ 
uct or product category, and measure Involvement on a continuurfi (not as a dichotomy). For example, 
a scale measuring involvement with, say, e-books might require respondents to express their atti¬ 
tudes on five-point, bi-polar semantic differential scales on ranges between paired adjectives, such 
as important—unimportant, relevant—irrelevant, exciting—unexciting, priceless—worthless, and 
interesting—boring. 
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Strategic Applications of Consumer Involvement 

. Marketers aspire to create customers who are involved with the purchase and view the brand they buy 

* as unique. Many studies havd shown that high involvement with the product category, and also per- 

• ception of a given brand as superior, leads to brand loyalty. 19 Although there is no generalized profile 
* X- ^ •; ‘ . of a highly involved consumer, many studies have investigated the personal characteristics related to 

• ^ . j - »v I** *' •, % * 4 * • ’ . involvement level. For example, researchers found a relationship between ethnicity and involvement; 

.* appeals portraying Hispanic identities were effective in advertising low-involvement items, but not 

- v \ 1 ’ high-involvement products j 20 

’ :• " r* ^ Research indicates that the context in which the promotional message appears has an impact on 

'•V ;•/ * . v . .*\ involvement One.study discovered that consumers.who were highly involved in the sports program 

' *.•• i \- v they watched recalled commercials significantly better.than those who were less involved with fee pro- 

, gram- 21 Another study found that involvement with video games affected brand memory* Players who 

k ‘ wcrc initially unfamiliar with the game, but became highly involved with it while learning how to play, 

\ •'* 1 ' f • recalled many of the brands embedded in the game. When they became experienced play ersi they be- 

V - **: % came less involved wife-fee game and recalled fewer of the brands it featured. 22 Many marketers now 

show altars—animated, virtual-reality, people-like figures—in websites. Avatars have been effective, 
and studies have found that this is because they often engage consumers in learning about and becom¬ 
ing involved with products and services. One study discovered that attractive avatar sales agents’were 
effective in selling to consumers with moderate product involvement, whereas expert avatars were 
more effective sales agent for products with high involvement levels. 23 In addition to increasing prod¬ 
uct and Brand involvement, marketers must also expand customer involvement with their ads; they can 
use sensory appeals, unusual stimuli, celebrity endorsers, and scores of innovative techniques online to 
increase the persuasiveness of their promotions. 

’ Highly involved consumers engage in long-term relationships with products and brands, and 
increasing involvement levels enhances these bonds. The best strategy for increasing the personal rel¬ 
evance of products to consumers is the same as the core of modem marketing: Providing benefits that 
are important to customers, differentiating the offering from its competition, improving the product 
and adding relevant benefits (especially as competition intensifies). 


Hemispheric Lateralization 

Hemispheric lateralization (split-brain theory) stems from medical research done in the 1960s; 
its premise is that the human brain is divided into two distinct cerebral hemispheres that- operate to¬ 
gether, but “specialize” in processing different types of cognitions. The left hemisphere is the center 
of human language; it is the linear side of the brain and primarily responsible for reading, speaking, 
and reasoning. The right hemisphere of the brain is the home of spatial perception and nonverbal 
concepts; it is nonlinear and the source of imagination and pleasure. Put another way, the left side 
of the brain is rational, active, and realistic; the right side is emotional, metaphoric, impulsive, and 
intuitive. Some argue that computers emulate many of the sequential functions of the left side of the 
brain and that we should employ the imaginative, right brain to a greater degree in making business 
decisions. 24 Figure 5.12 shows an American Airlines ad literally depicting the split-brain theory. 

Passive Learning 

A pioneer consumer researcher applied hemispheric lateralization to watching TV. He theorized 
that when consumers watch advertising on TV, they “passively” process right brain, pictorial infor¬ 
mation. 25 The researcher considered TV a primarily pictorial medium, and TV viewing as a right- 
brain activity, consisting of passive and holistic processing of images viewed on the screen. He also 
maintained that TV is a low-involvement medium. The core of cognitive learning is that consumers 
deliberate about purchases, seek and evaluate applicable information, form attitudes toward the pur¬ 
chase alternatives available, nnd then mnke purchase decisions. According to these models, behavior 
follows the cognitive processing of information. In contrast, advocates of passive learning main¬ 
tain that repeated exposure to TV commercials, which is low-involvement information processing, 
induces purchases prior to consumers’ information processing and theformation of attitudes. 

As opposed to TV, printed, verbal and static information in newspapers is processed by the 
brain s left side. Therefore, print media arc considered high involvement. Accordingly, the process¬ 
ing of printed advertising takes place in the left brain, nnd along the cognitive learning sequences 
featured in Table 5.1. In contrast, advertising that consists mostly of moving images and pictorial in¬ 
formation is processed holistically by the right side of the viewer’s brain, with minimum involvement. 
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FIGURE 5.12 Hemispheric Lateralization 


The right brain's passive processing of information is consistent with clpsical conditioning. 
Through repetition, the product is paired with a visual image (e.g., a distinctive package) to pro¬ 
duce the purchase of the advertised brand. Accordingly, during passive learning and exposure to low- 
involvement media, continuous repetition of advertisements is the key factor in producing purchase 
behavior. This line of thinking also suggests that television commercials are most effective when they 
are of short (15 or 20 seconds) and repeated frequently. Right-brain information processing under¬ 
scores the importance of the visual components of advertising. Strong visuals in TV commercials 
and in-store displays generate familiarity with the brand and induce purchase behavior. Pictorial cues 
are more effective at generating recall and familiarity with the product, whereas verbal cues (which 
trigger left-braip processing) generate cognitive activity that encourages consumers to evaluate the 
advantages and disadvantages of the product. 


Outcomes and Measures of Consumer Learning 


Learning Objective 

8 To understand how to 
measure the results of 
consumer learning. 


For marketers, the goals of consumer learning are increased market share and brand-loyal consumers. 
These goals are interdependent: Brand-loyal customers are the core pf'a stable and growing market share, 
and brands with larger market shares have disproportionately large numbers of loyal buyers. Marketers* 
promotions are designed to teach consumers for whom the brands promoted provide the best solutions 
for satisfying unfilled needs. Thus, marketers must measure to what extent consumers have learned the 
information contained in promotional messages. The most popular measures of consumer learning are 
recognition and recall of messages and attitudinal and behavioral evaluations of brand loyalty. 
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Recognition and Recall Measures 

ReCOgn , tQ detcnnine whether consumers remember seeing 
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Brand Loyalty , _ 

Brand loyalty is a measure of how often consumers buy a given brand; whether or not they switch 
brands and, if diey do, how often; and the extent of their commitment to buying the brand regularly. 
To marketers, a high degree of brand loyalty is the most desired outcome of consumer feannngand 
an indication that they have effectively "taught” consumers a given behavior (i.e., buying (he mar¬ 
keter’s brands consistently). Marketers agree that brand loyalty has two components-behaviors and 
attitudes—and that both must be measured. Altitudinal measures gauge consumers overall feelings 
about the brand, including their future purchase intentions. Behavioral measures focus on observable, 
factual behaviors, such as the quantity purchased, purchase frequency, and repeated buying. Table 52 

lists the key characteristics of brand-loyal consumers. 

Behavioral learning scientists who favor the theory of instrumental condidoning believe tha 
brand loyalty results from an initial product trial that was reinforced through satisfaction, which led 
to repeat and continuous patronage. In contrast, researchers of cognitive learning believe that con¬ 
sumers engage in extensive problem solving, information search, and evaluation of alternadves that 
eventually lead to a strong brand preference and ongoing purchase behavior. Nevertheless, consumer 
behavior researchers agree that if a consumer finds many brands in a particular category to be ac¬ 
ceptable,” he or she is unlikely to be brand loyal. Therefore, marketers must differentiate their prod¬ 
ucts from competition so that they stand out and consumers become reluctant to vie* other brands as 
“acceptable.” 



1. They tend to stick with brands'that they know and trust and with the best-known brands. 

2. They believe that staying with the brands they like simplifies their lives. 

3. They let friends try other products and switch only if a product is really v 6utstanding. 

4. They avoid buying something different just for the sake of being different 

5. They view liked brands as “friends,” with whom they want to maintain relationships. 

6. they believe that they save money by not buying new brands. 

7. They view themselves as “brand-loyal shoppers." 
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The degree of brand loyalty depends on three factors: (1) the consumer’s risk aversion or variety 
seeking; (2) the brand’s reputation and availability of substitute brands; and (3) social group influ¬ 
ences and peers* recommendations. There are three types of brand loyalty: 

1. Covetous brand loyalty includes no consistent purchase of a given brand, in spite of strong at¬ 
tachment to it 

2. Inertia brand loyalty is purchasing the brand because of habit and convenience, but without 
any emotional attachment to it 

3. Premium brand loyalty means high attachment to the brand and repeat purchase. 2 * % ~ 

# ■/ 

Low involvement with a given product category results in habitual buying without ww>tir.nai 
attachment to'any brand (i.e., inertia loyalty). Consumers perceive minor or no differences among 
brands and bu^a brand repeatedly only because oif familiarity and convenience. Premium loyalty 
represents truly byand-loyal consumers. They are committed to the brand, unlikely to Switch to other 
brands, and libelySo go out of their Way to buy the same brand (e.g., if a supermarket ran out of their 

brand, they would <Jrive to another store). • . 

\ ^ . 

\ 

Brand Equity 

High brand loyalty greatly increases a brand’s monetary value. The term brand equity represents the 
intrinsic value of a brand name. This value stems from the foundations of brand loyalty: TTie consum¬ 
er’s perception of the brand’s superiority, the social esteem that using it provides, and the customer’s 
trust and identification with the brand. 

Brands that are heavily promoted for extended periods attain ample name recognition and consumer 
loyalty, which result is high brand equity. Because of the escalating costs of developing new products 
and their high failure rates, many companies capitalize on their brands’ equity in the forms of family 
branding and product line extensions rather than launching new brands. Brand equity facilitates the ac¬ 
ceptance of new products, allocation of preferred space by distributors, and charging premium prices. 
Brand equity is most important for low-involvement purchases, such as inexpensive consumer goods 
that are bought routinely and with little processing of cognitive information. In such circumstances, the 
most important strategy is continuous advertising designed to prevent extinction and forgetting. 

Brand names are the most valuable assets of marketers of consumer goods and services. Among 
the best-known brands are Apple, Coca-Cola, Campbell’s, Disney, Google, Hallmark, and Sony. 
These names are global, “cultural icons” and enjoy powerful advantages over the competition. Ac¬ 
cording to studies, some the highest equity brands are: Among airlines—Alaska/Horizon, Hawaiian, 
Delta, and United; among luxury cars—Mercedes-Benz, BMW, Lexus, Acura, Infiniti, Porsche, and 

Audi; among sports apparel—UnderArmour, Nike and Columbia; and among household cleaners_ 

Lysol All Purpose, Clorox, and Mr. Clean Multi-Purpose. 29 


Summary 

Learning Objective 1: To understand the elements of learning in 
the context of consumer behavior. 

Learning is the process by which individuals acquire the purchase 
and consumption knowledge and experience they apply to future, 
related behavior. Consumer learning is a process that evolves and 
changes as consumers acquire knowledge from experience, obser¬ 
vation, and interactions with others and newly acquired knowledge 
affects future behavior. It ranges from simple and often reflexive 
responses to marketing stimuli (such as packaging, product col¬ 
ors, and promotional messages), to learning abstract concepts 
and making decisions about purchasing complex and expensive 
products. The elements of learning are motives (drives), cues, re¬ 
sponses, and reinforcement. 

Learning Objective 2: To understand behavioral learning, classi¬ 
cal conditioning, and the roles of stimulus generalization and dis¬ 
crimination in developing and branding new products. 


Behavioral learning (also referred to as stimulus-response learning) 
maintains that observable responses to external stimuli signal that 
learning has taken place. Behavioral learning focuses on the inputs 
and outcomes of learning; that is, on the stimuli that consumers select 
from the environment and the behaviors that result There are three 
forms of behavioral learning: classical conditioning, instrumental (or 
operant) conditioning, and observational (or modeling) teaming. 

Classical conditioning (also known as P&vlovian conditioning) is 
learning where repetion causes the conditioned stimulus to signal the 
occurrence of the unconditioned stimulus. The strategic applications 
of classical conditioning to consumer behavior are associative leara- 
ing, repetition, stimulus generalization, and stimulus discrimination. 

Learning Objective 3; Tb understand instrumental conditioning 
and the objectives and methods of reinforcement. 

Instrumental learning theorists believe that learning occurs through 
a trial-and-error process in which positive outcomes (i.e., rewards) 
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result in repeat behavior. Both positive and negative reinforcement 
can be used to encourage the desired behavior. Reinforcement 
schedules can be total (consistent) or partial (fixed ratio or ran¬ 
dom). The timing of repetitions influences how long the learned . 
material is retained. Massed repetitions produce more initial leam- 
* ing than distributed repetitions; however, learning usually persists 
longer with distributed (i.e., spread out) reinforcemdiit schedules. 

Learning Objectiye4: Tb understand the role observational 
leamingin consumer behavior. ;:»*— • 

- •• ’^v r - ' ••• . . 
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individuals leam behavior b^ obseryiqg Ihebehavio^of bthers 
and the consequences of such behavior. Advertisers recognize tbp. 
importance of observational learning in their selection of-models, 

‘ whether celebrities or unknowns. Many ads feature likeable v mod- 
'els achieving positive outcomes to common problem situations 
through the use of the advertised product \ \ 

Learning Objective 5: To understand the elements of infor¬ 
mation processing, including receiving, storing, and retrieving ' 
consumption-related information. 


The human mind processes the information it receives. Consum¬ 
ers process product information by attributes, brands, comparisons 
between brands, or a combination of these factors. The number 
and complexity of the relevant attributes and available alterna¬ 
tives influence the intensity or degree of information processing. 
Consumers with higher cognitive abilities acquire more product 
information and consider more product attributes and alterna¬ 
tives than consumers with lesser ability. The elements of memory 
are the sensory store, the short-term store (or working memory), 
and the long-term store. The processes of memory include 
rehearsal, encoding, storage, and retrieval. 

Learning Objective 6: To understand cognitive learning as a 
framework for consumer decision-making. 


Review and Discussion Questions 


5.1. How can the principles of: (a) classical conditioning and 
(b) instrumental conditioning be applied to the development 
of marketing strategies? 

5.2. Describe in learning terms the conditions under which 
family branding is a good policy and those under which it 
is not. 

S3. Neutrogena, a company known for its “dermatologist rec¬ 
ommended 1 ' skin care products, introduced a line of shaving 
products for men. How can the company use stimulus gen¬ 
eralization to market these products? Is instrumental condi¬ 
tioning applicable to this marketing situation? If so, how? 

5.4. Which form of learning—classical conditioning, instrumen¬ 
tal conditioning, observational learning, or cognitive learn¬ 
ing—best explains the following consumption behaviors: 
(a) buying a six-pack of Gatorade, (b) preferring to purchase 
jeans at a Diesel Store, (c) buying an e-reader for the first 
time, (d) buying a new car, and (e) switching from one cell 
phone service to another? Explain your choices, 


Cognitive learning is the systematic evaluation of information and 
alternatives needed to meet a recognized unfilled need or solve 
a problem. Unlike behavioral learning, which focuses on largely 

. instinctive responses to stimuli, cognitive learning consists of de¬ 
liberate mental processing of information. Instead of focusing on 
repetition or the association of a reward with a specific response, 
cognitive theorists emphasize the role of motivation and mental 
processes in producing a desired response. Several models of cog¬ 
nitive learning are discussed throughout this book. 

• Learning Objective 7s To understand consumer involvement and 

* passive learning, and their impact on purchase decisions and die 
retention and recall of promotional communications. . * 

The consumer involvement model proposes that people engage in 
limited information processing in situations of low impo rtance or 
relevance to them, and in extensive information processing in situ¬ 
ations of high relevance. Hemispheric lateralization (split-brain) 
theory gave rise to the notion that television is a low-involvement 
medium that results in passive learning and that print and interac¬ 
tive media encourage more cognitive information processing. 

Learning Objective 8: To understand how to measure the results 
of consumer learning. 

Measures of consumer learning include recall and recognition 
tests, and attitudinal and behavioral measures of brand loyalty. 
Brand loyalty consists of both attitudes and actual behaviors to¬ 
ward a brand, and both must be measured. For marketers, the 
major reasons for understanding how consumers learn are to teach 
consumers that the marketers’ brand is best and to develop brand 
loyalty. Brand equity represents the intrinsic value of a brand 
name. This value stems from the foundations of brand loyalty: The 
consumer’s perception of the brand’s superiority, the social esteem 
that using it provides, and the customer’s trust and identification 
with the brand. 


5.5. Define the following memory structures: Sensory store, 
short-term store (working memory), and long-term store. 
Discuss how each of these concepts can be used in the de¬ 
velopment of an advertising strategy. 

5.6. How does information overload affect the consumer’s abil¬ 
ity to comprehend an ad and store it in his or her memory? 

5.7. Discuss the differences between low- and high-involvement 
media. How would you apply the knowledge of hemispheric 
lateralization to the design of TV commercials and print 
advertisements? \ 

5.8. Why are both attitudinal and behavioral measures important 
In measuring brand loyalty? 

5.9. What is the relationship between brand loyalty and brand 

equity? What role do both concepts play in the development 
of marketing strategies? / 

5.10. How can marketers use measures of recognition and recall 
to study the extent of consumer learning? 
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Hands-on Assignments 

5.11. 'Imagine that you are the instructor of this course and that you . generalization or stimulus discrimination was incorporated 

are trying to increase student participation in class discussions. into the package design? Note these examples and present 

How would you use reinforcement to achieve youi' objectivp7 ’ ' " them in class. 

5.12. Visit a, supermarket. Can you identify any • packages. ' 5.13. Find two ids: one-targeting the left side. of the brain, and 

where you think the marketer’s knowledge of stimulus another targeting the right side. Explain your choices. 
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